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acquisition of numerous response patterns the person ipso facto takes 
on the qualities of general intelligence, among which are variety, 
independence, agility, and rapidity of response. 

J. R. Kantob. 
University of Chicago. 



DR. WILDON CARR'S THEORY OP THE RELATION 
BETWEEN BODY AND MIND 

DR. CARR'S consideration of the relation between mind and the 
body in his presidential address to the Aristotelian Society 1 
places the problem in an original setting, and renders still less ten- 
able any parallelistic explanation; I should like to offer, however, 
a few notes on certain difficulties which still seem to remain in spite 
of his thoughtful treatment. 

Dr. Carr regards the interaction as occurring between two sys- 
tems which are existentially completely disparate — "there is no 
common factor in psychical and physiological process" (p. 7). At 
the same time I do not think that his view of mind as independently 
organized, and as responding therefore always as a whole, is as new 
as he takes it to be, 2 although I feel convinced that to regard the 
interaction as taking place essentially between wholes is the truest 
method of approaching the subject. 

1. But the specific arguments advanced by Dr. Carr in support 
of this general position seem in several respects to lack cogency. 
"Consciousness" he affirms, "is the manifestation of an immaterial 
object — the soul" (p. 9) ; his reason being that "to be conscious or 
aware of an object is not to contemplate but to recognize it. 
Recognition implies precognition, presupposes memory and con- 
structive imagination" (p. 10). But if recognition thus implies 
precognition, plainly this again requires a cognition still prior, and 
so ad infinitum; nor does this view again agree with the basal as- 
sumption as to knowledge which is made by Croce, and which has 
received, as is well known, Dr. Carr's own endorsement. 8 

Then in rejecting the suggestion that psychical activity is as 
such merely a function of the brain, Dr. Carr appears to me to be 
unconsciously rather dogmatic; his arguments certainly go a cer- 

iProc: 1917-18. p. 1. 

2 Cf., e. g., Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality, pp. 114, 168, 182, and the 
further references there. But does not Dr. Carr misinterpret Dr. Haldane's 
view of the body as a "perfect machine" (p. 6)t We have only to turn to p. 
422 of the same volume to find him asserting that "a living organism differs 
from any mechanism which we can construct or conceive." 

* Cf. The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce, ch. III. 
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tain length towards supporting his contention, but they are by no 
means sufficient for its complete establishment. I am not question- 
ing the fact in itself — I agree, i. e., that it is not the brain, but mind, 
which thinks; but Dr. Carr's proof of this principle does not seem 
to be final. He argues that all psychical acts must belong to mind 
only, because it always acts as a whole. But it is equally a funda- 
mental principle with him that the brain (the body in fact) also 
acts as a whole, and that there is neither point-to-point correspond- 
ence nor union between them (p. 22), which excludes the possi- 
bility, therefore, that any single brain process always results in some 
special and restricted psychical activity; and thus it becomes 
logically possible for the brain, since it acts (like mind) as one 
whole, to produce psychical combinations of any degree of com- 
plexity. My contention is not that it ever actually does this, but 
that Dr. Carr's argument is in itself as it stands insufficient to prove 
its impossibility. 

We reach the same conclusion if we consider this point from 
another aspect. Even when we admit interaction between brain 
and mind acting as wholes, we must still retain a view of their 
relation which (on account of their disparate nature) verges very 
closely on parallelism; for it is only the ultimate action of each 
that affects the other as a whole, while their proximate or immediate 
interaction is localized or specialized. I may express this aspect of 
the problem better perhaps by saying that ultimate control by 
either mind or body is certainly effected by them as wholes, but that 
this is distinct from their specific or detailed activities. If, e. g., I 
depress a key with my finger, the total body control is distinct from 
the special finger action, although both are necessary; and in much 
the same way, the facts both of brain structure and of mind organ- 
ization seem to imply that each kind of psychical activity main- 
tains a constant relation with one and the same part of the brain. 
This need not be a point-to-point or one-to-one relation, but it cer- 
tainly seems to take the form of a constant connection between what 
may be called the "organs" of brain and of mind, respectively, 
analogous to the special functions peculiar to each organ of the 
body itself, even while this acts as a whole. 

2. In this respect Dr. Carr's assertion that a rat, although more 
cunning, is "not better equipped neurologically for its special activi- 
ties" than a rabbit (p. 24), seems to be doubtful. I am not certain 
what "better neurological equipment" exactly means, but it can not 
imply that the higher cerebral centers of the two species present 
little or no difference ; for if that is the case, evolution has modified 
diversely every bodily and also every mental detail of their constitu- 
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tion except these centers, which is an inconceivable supposition. 
Dr. Carr refers to the "complexity and quantity of specific (cere- 
bral?) contrivances;" and if we compare a bee with a rabbit, 
quantity of cerebral substance in itself certainly appears negligible. 
But this by no means implies that the relative proportions and effi- 
ciency of the various parts of this matter, whatever its quantity, are 
equally unimportant. May they not stand somewhat in the same 
relation as, e. g., a modern pocket pistol to a blunderbuss? If 
again we recall the importance assigned by Bergson to insect in- 
stinct, and the strong support always accorded by Dr. Carr himself 
to Bergson 's system, his theory of neurological indifference here be- 
comes still more remarkable. 

3. Somewhat in the same way he misinterprets the relation be- 
tween the higher brain centers and skilled action, which he regards 
as an instance of "brain development quite disparate from mind 
development" (p. 25). The facts, however, seem to support a 
directly contrary view. In the first place, the coordination of 
skilled movements centers not mainly nor directly in the cerebral 
hemispheres, but in the cerebellum and corpus striatum, the control 
of the higher tracts over these being but general and supervisory; 
and further, the acquirement of skill (as Dr. Carr himself admits) 
depends essentially on "the higher cerebral centers," though not 
necessarily on those which are predominant in a "mental giant" 
without any skill. The function of these is just to educate the 
muscular and lower nervous systems to such a degree that they 
can act automatically and independently ; the only alternative being 
to regard all increase in skill, which quite obviously demands a 
higher intelligence of its own special kind, as never in any case a 
psychical activity — never the operation of mind as a whole. And 
to infer that mind development is here wholly disparate is to argue 
that the high efficiency of a first-class boat crew proves the absence 
of a trainer, when in fact it proves exactly the reverse. 

Before passing to what appear still more fundamental difficul- 
ties in Dr. Carr's treatment, I may note one or two puzzling dis- 
crepancies, which may be no more, however, than inadequacies in 
expression. "We may contrast then the statement on p. 18, "We 
can and do conceive the living body as complete in itself without the 
accompaniment of consciousness," with that on p. 20, "It is im- 
possible for me to think that my body without my mind is still my 
body;" and again (p. 19), the "function of coordination is not 
exercised by any specific structure," but (p. 20), "the mechanism 
by which coordination is effected can be located in the cerebral 
cortex," which, however, is undoubtedly a "structure" highly com- 
plicated and "specific." 
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4. When we come to consider Dr. Carr's final theory of the 
ultimate basis of the interaction between mind and body, it seems to 
add nothing whatever to our understanding of the problem; for it 
takes the unsatisfying form of an appeal, if not to unknowable, cer- 
tainly to unknown or even purely hypothetical, agencies. Psychical 
activity, self-organized into mind, and bodily process, also as a 
whole, are, while disparate in nature, yet intimately connected in 
their activity ; and thought seeks some explanation or ground of this 
mysterious union of opposites. Dr. Carr's own conclusion is that 
"the forces, whatever they are, which are molding the body are 
the identical forces which are forming the mind."* But such a 
solution of the difficulty is purely formal, abstract, scholastic ; it at 
once raises the original question in a new form, for we are com- 
pelled to ask what is the nature of these forces, and how, being 
identical, do they come to manifest themselves on these absolutely 
disparate planes? The incomprehensibility of the concrete phe- 
nomena, as we actually find them in experience, is in no degree 
removed by the inconceivability of the action of abstractly identical 
unknown forces. 

A somewhat similar defect characterizes Dr. Carr's reference of 
this dual manifestation of mind and brain to an origin in "life as 
an undifferentiated unity" (p. 33) ; for even had we experience of 
such life — and Dr. Carr admits that this does not exist — still this 
could in no way be an "undifferentiated unity," for such a con- 
ception is at once logically inconceivable and existentially impos- 
sible. Unity, in any real sense, must in some way be differentiated ; 
for the obvious reason that if there be no diversity whatever, neither 
can there be any true unity, for unity is essentially the overcoming 
of differences — if America, e. g., were not differentiated, there could 
be no United States. At the most there could be but a featureless 
uniformity, which under no conditions can be conceived as the real 
origin of the dual world of bodily and mental life. An "undif- 
ferentiated unity" then is but a logical chimera; even did it exist, 
how could self -differentiation arise within it? Some nov ora> — some 
basis of differentiation — is indispensable. 

Finally, if Dr. Carr is correct in assigning, as their distinctive and 
mutually exclusive characters, freedom to mind, and necessity to 
the body (p. 31), then it becomes impossible for these to be (as he 
regards them) wholly antithetical. For freedom is fundamentally 
misconceived when it is regarded as the antithesis of necessity; on 
the contrary, it is its logical and inevitable complement; for each 
alike can be expressed in terms of determination, or (better) of 

* P. 27 ; italics mine. 
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degrees of self-determination. Throughout the universe of concrete 
reality, this latter everywhere exists and operates in some degree; 
if but slightly, then determination is mainly from without, and 
"necessity" reigns; but as the level of internal self-determination 
rises, it becomes gradually transformed into "freedom"; and just 
as the mind is nowhere wholly free, so the body and the material 
universe as a whale are never completely dominated by necessity. 
To say therefore with Dr. Carr that one is rigidly determined and 
the other free, is to abandon that antithesis between them which is 
from the outset indispensable to his whole argument. 

J. E. Turner. 
Liverpool, Eng. 

EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

An Introduction to Philosophy. Holly Estil Cunningham. 

Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1920. Pp. 257. 

Time was — perhaps still is — when an introduction to philosophy 
consisted in casting the young, unsuspecting mind overboard from 
the craft of everyday thought into the vast and vague deep of 
fundamental questions, and bidding it strike out and swim or sink 
— below the college passing mark. Professor Cunningham's "in- 
troduction " is in strong contrast with this Jonah-like process. "With 
remarkable deliberation for so small a volume, in chapter after 
chapter, he points out to the student the contours of the solid 
shoreline of science and common fact, and how they reach down in 
slope after slope to the sea of philosophy. Then he leads his charge 
a little way into the water, showing him that the same earth is still 
underfoot, but adding that the water is much deeper beyond — in 
places unplumbed. This course commends itself as more merciful 
to the bewildered and perhaps shivery novice; but is it an intro- 
duction to philosophy? Can one get a real acquaintance with 
metaphysics or ethics — more than a bowing one — without actually 
grappling with their problems? Is wading a mean proportional 
between land travel and swimming? 

The author begins with a plea for the genetic method. This 
appears to be sound logically; but has he recognized the pedagogic 
limitations of that method? A study of origins can be very dull 
and pointless to those who have not yet acquired an interest in the 
subject matter. 

In the next five chapters a survey is made of what are called the 
psychological, physiological and social "backgrounds to philosophy," 
which prove to be substantially the fields of social psychology and 
anthropology. This course the author justifies on the ground that 



